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Introduction 

A NCIENT EGYPTIAN paintings and sculptures have an extraordin- 
ary emotive power. Often highly sophisticated for their time, 
and in their finest examples for any time, they continue to haunt us 
thousands of years after they were created. But few of them can be 
classified as “art for art’s sake.” Most were conceived within a matrix 
of symbolism and magic. Thus, while an understanding of the 
principles of Egyptian art and of art historical development can begin 
to help us appreciate the surviving masterpieces, we cannot truly 
comprehend them without some knowledge of the underlying magic 
and symbolism intrinsic in their composition. What follows is an 
attempt to provide just such a key. 

By definition, symbols represent something other than what they 
actually depict, and in ancient Egypt that deeper meaning was 
invariably linked with the very nature of existence itself. The 
Egyptian concept of magic was also based on an idea of the implicit 
nature of things - the belief in a universal supernatural force that was 
the prerogative of the gods but available to humans through 
sympathetic means. Thus the Egyptians believed that by acting out or 
depicting a situation - either the destruction or thwarting of evil, or 
the encouragement of good - the desired result would be accom- 
plished. In this respect the purpose of Egyptian magic does not 
essentially differ from that of religion itself, with both sharing the 
common goal of what anthropologists have called “transformation of 
state” - the changing of existent reality to a more desirable situation. 1 
It is against this background that the pictorial symbolism of Egyptian 
art is to be understood. 

Egyptian painting and sculpture were symbolically oriented to a 
degree rarely equaled by other cultures, for it was mainly through 
symbols that the Egyptians sought to represent many of their ideas 
and beliefs about the nature of life and death. Yet this was hardly a 
result of primitive naivete. Symbolism has been described as a 
primary form of ancient Egyptian thought, and when this fact is 
grasped we realize that it represents a system in which a very real 
human dilemma — the existence of conflicting facts — was often 
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successfully resolved. Symbols themselves are often ambivalent. 
They frequently have several meanings and may openly contradict 
themselves in their expression, yet therein lay their value for the 
ancient Egyptian. 2 The crocodile, for example, could symbolize not 
only death and destruction but also solar-oriented life and regener- 
ation, as both appear to be true aspects of the creature’s existence - 
for despite its fearsome nature, this animal faces the morning sun as 
though in adoration and hunts the fish which were the mythological 
enemies of the sun god. This same polarity is seen in the Egyptian 
perception of many other creatures and in the character of many of 
the Egyptian gods themselves. 

Egyptian symbols could be used both to reveal and to conceal: to 
reveal by evoking important aspects of reality, and to conceal by 
limiting the audience who would understand their message. 3 Such 
contradictory aspects were inherent in symbolic expression and were 
fundamental to Egyptian religion as well. The two cannot be divorced 
from one another, for the symbolism inherent in a given work is 
usually an expression of underlying religious beliefs which gave the 
work life, meaning, and power. 

To understand the symbolic dimensions of Egyptian art, then, we 
must learn to see it as the Egyptians did. We may never be in a 
position fully to comprehend or replicate that experience, but with 
practice we can come to recognize many of the symbols found in 
Egyptian painting, sculpture, and other works, and the manner in 
which the ancient artists utilized them. 4 



Types of Symbols in Egyptian Art 

Symbolism may be manifested in many ways in Egyptian art. In this 
book, we examine nine of the more important and frequently 
encountered aspects, ranging from the basic form or shape of an 
object, its size, the materials from which it is constructed, its color, 
number, and hieroglyphic symbolism, to the actions and gestures 
performed by the figures in a composition. As an example of the 
manner in which all these symbolic aspects might be brought 
together in a single work, let us consider the Twelfth Dynasty 
funerary stela of Sa-Inheret (ill. 1) from his tomb at Naga ed-Der in 
Upper Egypt. 

The scene represented is a common one: servants or relatives 
present offerings to the deceased and his wife for their afterlife 
sustenance and enjoyment. But a whole range of symbolic details 
enriches the composition, and provides important non-verbal state- 
ments about the status of the key individuals and their assurance of 
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I Stela of Sa-Inheret, 
Dynasty 12 (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston). 5 
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afterlife existence and sustenance. Some of these details can be 
briefly outlined in the order of the chapters in this book: 

Form The lotus bud held by Sa-Inheret’s wife, Hepu, stands 
unnaturally rigid in front of the woman’s hand. The natural limpness 
of the lotus stem may be seen in that part of the flower’s stem hanging 
behind her hand and in the depiction of the flowers of the same 
species draped over the arm of the small offering bearer before the 
couple. But the stiffened lotus bud held by Hepu is probably meant to 
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mirror the scepter carried by her husband, and thus to impart a 
measure of symbolic authority and prestige to her. 

Size The relative sizes of the tomb owner and his wife compared to 
the servants, who are depicted on a much smaller scale, are clearly 
symbolic of relative status within the composition. More subtly, in 
some cases there may be symbolic significance in the representations 
of couples in which the wife is made exactly the same height as her 
husband (i.e. isocephalic equality), though this is more often simply 
the result of artistic convention. 

Location Apart from the placement of the stela itself within the tomb 
in a position to elicit and magically supply offerings to the tomb 
owners, the manner in which the bread loaves on the offering table 
are depicted is symbolic of the afterlife location (as will be seen below 
under Hieroglyph). 

Material Although the white limestone from which this stela was 
made was probably chosen for purely practical reasons, various 
stones and other materials can connote symbolic associations. The 
metal hand mirrors depicted in the composition were certainly 
symbolic of the sun (and therefore of rebirth) because of their bright 
reflective surfaces. 

Color As in most Egyptian art, the man was originally painted in 
darker red tones while his wife was depicted in a much paler, yellow- 
white color - a form of gender differentiation symbolic to at least 
some degree of the traditional outdoor/indoor roles of the male and 
female in Egyptian society. 

Number The hieroglyphic inscription which appears above the 
offering scene includes the standard wish for “a thousand offerings” 
of various types, symbolically supplying a rich and unfailing source of 
sustenance in the afterlife. 

Hieroglyph Not only is Sa-Inheret shown in a pose reflecting the 
hieroglyph ^ , which connotes a measure of status, but also the 
bread loaves on the offering table before the couple are drawn like 
reed leaves in the hieroglyphic sign for “field” ^ and thus 
symbolize the idea of a “field of reeds” or “field of offerings,” one of 
the names of the afterlife location of the deceased. 

Actions The presentation of offerings was a symbolic action in itself, 
but also the small figure of a female servant in front of Hepu holds a 
mirror (in Egyptian, ankh ) before her mistress in what may be a 
symbolic offering of life (also ankh) parallel to those scenes in which 
the king is offered an ankh sign by the gods. A bouquet of flowers (also 
called ankh) brought before the deceased could also function in the 
same way. 

Gestures Although the small figure standing before Sa-Inheret’s left 
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leg is not fully preserved, we can see by the position of his arm that he 
makes a gesture which was symbolic of respect or reverence, and 
which was often made by servants before their masters. 

This example is not meant to imply that all, or any, of these aspects 
are to be found in every Egyptian painting or sculpture, but rather to 
show that in a given work a good many symbolic dimensions may be 
present. Different aspects may be stressed in different works. While 
form symbolism is one of the most commonly encountered aspects, 
for example, it is not always present; and sometimes the number of 
aspects used might be limited to just one, such as color or size. 



The Interpretation of Symbols 

Interpreting these symbols - discovering what they meant for the 
Egyptians themselves - is a fascinating challenge, and not always a 
simple matter, for Egyptian symbolism is a vast subject and may be 
approached from a number of viewpoints. It is important to stress, 
therefore, that the present book is written from a purely Egyptologi- 
cal perspective and does not attempt to deal with the psychological 
aspects, or to use the comparative theoretical approaches of the art 
historian. Rather, we attempt simply to explore some of the ways in 
which symbolism was manifested in Egyptian art. Even here there 
are difficulties. How can we be sure that a symbolic meaning, 
identified by us, held significance for the ancient Egyptians? The 
Egyptologist Barry Kemp has drawn attention to this issue in relation 
to assumptions sometimes made regarding the architectural plan of 
the small uninscribed temple that stands before the great Sphinx at 
Giza. Because this structure has cult niches on the eastern and 
western sides of a center court containing twenty-four columns, it has 
been suggested that the niches played a part in rituals dedicated to 
the rising and setting sun, and that the twenty-four pillars represent 
the twenty-four hours of each day. As Kemp remarks: “If we 
suppose, for a moment, that we could make direct contact with the 
ancient builders and ask them if this [interpretation] is correct, we 
might obtain a yes or no answer. But we might also find them 
answering: ‘We hadn’t thought of that before, but it’s true none the 
less. . . /” 6 

Thanks to the fluidity of Egyptian theology, which allowed and 
encouraged free association of ideas, the Egyptians could well have 
answered in the manner Kemp suggests. The scope for misinterpret- 
ation, therefore, in ancient times as well as the present, can be 
considerable. The classical author Plutarch (c. AD 46-120) tells us, for 
example, that the cat was regarded by the Egyptians as a symbol of 
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the moon on account of its activity in the night, the “fact” that it 
brings forth increasing numbers of young till a total of 28 is reached - 
corresponding to the daily increase in the moon’s light - and 
especially because the pupils of cats’ eyes expand and contract again 
to narrow slits like the full and crescent moon. 7 Yet how much, if any, 
of this was true for the ancient Egyptians’ original association of the 
cat with the moon is difficult to ascertain. Symbols can in any case 
seem almost to have lives of their own. Their meanings may change 
over time, and it does not always follow that the symbolic significance 
of a given element in one composition will be identical in another 
work of earlier or later date. 

Symbols in Egyptian art may also exhibit different meanings in 
different contexts in the same period of time. The feather, for 
example, may be found either as a symbol of air and the air god Shu, 
or of the goddess Maat and the concepts of truth, order, and justice. 
In funerary contexts, however, feathers may be symbolic of the wings 
of certain protective goddesses, or of the bird-like ba or human soul. 
Textual evidence suggests even more possibilities, as a passage from 
the Pyramid Texts indicates : “Wherewith can the king be made to fly 
up [to heaven]? ... You shall fly up and alight on account of the 
plumes of your father Geb.” 8 Here plumes are related to the earth 
god Geb who is often symbolized by a goose. Other passages from the 
same texts associate or identify the deceased with a hawk, a swallow, 
or some other avian species, sometimes at the same time: “The king 
soars as a divine falcon, the king flies heavenward like a heron, the 
king flies up as a goose . . .” 9 so that in certain cases where context 
does not render a clear choice we may wonder what the specific 
significance of such a symbol might be - or if there could be some kind 
of generic symbolism meant to embrace any or all of these possible 
ideas. The Egyptians themselves were certainly conscious of the 
ambiguity in their own symbolism, and even seem to have encour- 
aged it. At one point the Book of the Dead states, “I have put my twin 
plumes on my head,” and goes on to explain this enigmatic statement 
as follows: “What is that? As for ‘his twin plumes on his head,’ Isis 
and Nephthys went and put themselves on his head, being present as 
hawks ...” while the same text gives other meanings such as “the 
twin plumes on his head are his eyes,” and “they are the two large 
stately cobras that are on the brow of . . . Atum.” 10 

Examples such as these show us that there is often a range of 
possible meanings for a given symbol. While we may select a specific 
interpretation that seems best to fit the context, other symbolic 
associations may also be involved. This is not to say that Egyptian 
symbolism is either inchoate or inconsistent, simply that a flexible 
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approach must be maintained in attempting to understand its 
workings. The student of Egyptian culture who is willing to follow 
these basic principles - to avoid unfounded speculation on the one 
hand, yet to attempt to develop the intellectual flexibility which the 
Egyptians themselves displayed - will be richly rewarded in 
discovering many of the fascinating levels which lie beneath the 
surface of Egyptian art. 



An Overview of Egyptian History and Art 

In the third century BC, using earlier king lists and other records at his 
disposal, the learned priest Manetho of Heliopolis divided the history 
of Egypt into thirty successive royal dynasties. These thirty dynasties, 
plus a thirty-first which was subsequently added, run from the 
putative beginnings of Egyptian history (often referred to as the 
unification of the “Two Lands” of Upper and Lower Egypt) to the 
Grecianized Ptolemaic dynasty of Manetho’s own day. Although 
modern scholars debate the history of some of these dynasties (a few 
kings were probably contemporaneous), by and large they are clearly 
based on historical fact; and the same chronological system is still in 
use today. The dynasties are now grouped into larger periods, 
however, corresponding to eras of centralized power and cultural 
achievement, the three major pharaonic periods being: the Old 
Kingdom (2649-2150 BC), Middle Kingdom (2040-1640 BC), and 
New Kingdom (1550-1070 B C). These three eras all eventually ended 
in periods of decline known respectively as the First, Second, and 
Third Intermediate Periods, as may be seen in the accompanying 
table. 

New styles in Egyptian art may often be seen to have developed 
with the arrival of new dynasties and historical eras. In some cases 
there are especially distinct periods and styles such as those of the 
Amarna Period of the mid-Eighteenth Dynasty and the Ramesside 
Period of Dynasties Nineteen and Twenty. There are also periods of 
marked external influence in Egyptian culture and art. At the very 
beginning of Egyptian history, for example, the art of the Early 
Dynastic Period shows apparent Mesopotamian contact in a number 
of its motifs, and some three thousand years later pharaonic Egyptian 
history likewise closes with strong external influence from the Greco- 
Roman world. In all periods of Egyptian history, however, a 
characteristic proclivity for magical and symbolic expression may be 
clearly seen. 
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